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MUSIC. 



ECCLESIASTICAL OPERA. 

Not long since, we attended service in a church not a thousand 
miles from the city of Washington. The social, literary, and art- 
istic characteristics of the place visited will compare favorably with 
those of any city in the Union. We found ourselves in the midst 
of an intelligent, well-dressed, and apparently highly cultured 
audience.. The clergyman was evidently of more than ordinary 
ability : a scholar, a man of practical wisdom, and with a full share 
of knowledge as to the requirements of his position. There were 
various silent but expressive indications that he had his church 
work systematically organized and well in hand. So much of the 
service as was read, carried with it the impression of devotion. The 
sermon was excellent. In all respects save one, he seemed to have 
fully performed his duty. The exception touches the resolution 
adopted last fall by the Episcopal Convention, held in the city of 
New York, which reads as follows : 

"Resolved, The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies concurring, 
that the following canon be adopted : It shall be the duty of every 
minister of this church, with such assistance as he can obtain from 
persons skilled in music, to give order concerning tunes to be sung 
at any time in his church ; ' and especially it shall be his duty to 
suppress all light and unseemly music and all indecency and irrev- 
erence in the performance, by which vain and ungodly persons 
profane the service of the sanctuary." 

So much of the Episcopal service is musical, the selection of ap- 
propriate compositions is of prime importance, and the right and 
duty of the rector to control the music of the church should not be 
disputed. If he is not a musician, yet he understands what is 
churchly and dignified ; and if he exercised the power vested in him, 
numerous congregations would be spared just such inflictions as 
the one of which we speak. We do not single 
this put as exceptional ; on the contrary, it is 
an average sample of the kind of musical per- 
formances which are heard every Sunday in 
hundreds of churches of all Protestant denom- 
inations in the land. We do not propose to 
treat of the music in Roman Catholic churches 
at this time. The entire service is essentially 
different from all others, and its ritualistic ob- 
servances call for a more florid musical exhib- 
ition than in other ecclesiastical associations. 

In this instance, the organist is of high re- 
pute. He is a German, educated abroad ; is 
regarded as a performer of unusual skill and 
a composer of some merit. A German mu- 
sician without a fair acquaintance with Bach, 
Handel and Haydn should be regarded as an 
anomaly. Not to be a disciple of these great 
masters of the church school of music is hardly 
credible of a native of the land of Beethoven 
and Mozart. So we waited with expectant 
ear the opening voluntary. It came at last, 
a thin stream of melody from the remote 
distance {stop diapason with closed swell) ; it 
meandered gracefully and unmeaningly along 
until it came in contact with the viol degamba, 
which caught up a fragment of the swan's song 
in " Lohengrin." Rambling aimlessly along, 
it picked up the hautboy, and then began a 
series of reedy pyrotechnics in which detached 
morsels of " Martha," " Ernani," and " Tro- 
vatore " struggled for recognition in the midst 
of the organist's own undeveloped ideas. 
Gradually the stream broadened by the ad- 
dition of the clarionet, and now came an ex- 
citing contest between the solo and the ac- 
companiment—a ground-swell of commoticn, 
in which the winds and the waves rose and 
fell until the thundering peal of the full organ 
overmastered every individual sound and swal- 
lowed up "Lohengrin," "Martha," "Er- 
nani," and " Trovatore " in its own ear-tor- ' 
turing racket. The peace of the congrega- 
tion having been fully disturbed, the organist rested from his ar- 
duous labors, and all was still. Then followed the usual introduc- 
tory reading and prayers, and we stood up for the " Venite." The 
choir consisted of a quartet of men, the worst of all choirs for 
church service if it. is desired that the congregation shall take part 
in the singing, that is, provided the choir sings music properly ar- 
ranged for men's voices. In this case, however, the music was 
mongrel. Some of it seemed to be for men's voices and much of 
it unquestionably was not. In the mixed voice music, the alto was 
sung by the first bass, whose low growls in reading the part were 
sometimes heard below the second bass. Aside from this, the com- 
positions (to sum up the ringing) were one and all of the most 
florid character. The " Te Deum " was as unchurchly as any 
aria in the " Magic Flute." Even the hymn tunes were sweetly 
sentimental and without either dignity or devotion. The music 
was in no instance congregational, and, in consequence, the con- 
gregation was dumb. There was no attempt to sing, and we feared 
that the soul for music which we knew once existed in that church 
had passed away. But we were happily mistaken, for when com- 
munion service followed and old customs asserted their sway over 
the new innovations, the entire audience joined with fervor in old 
"Hamburg," and their voioes rang out with "one accord in the 
simple yet grand " Gloria In Excelsis," in G major, whose un- 
known author has left a monument which will last so long as good 
church music is appreciated and encouraged. They sang as birds 
do when released from bondage. The freedom from restraint was 
manifested so clearly that we wonder the organist and choir did not 
take the hint and hand in their resignations, or resolve thenceforth 
and forever to abandon the style of music with which they had 
afflicted that unoffending congregation. 

Church music, in this country, is in anything but a satisfactory 
condition. Here and there may be found societies which have 
taken the matter in their own hands and resolved that they will be 
free from the dictation of the organ loft and the choir gallery. 
There are some ministers, too, who realize the power in music to 



induce a worshipful spirit. The chants are invocations as well as 
thanksgivings. Hundreds of hymns are sweet prayers as well 
as confessions. Even the chants may be of such simple char- 
acter that the congregation may unite in them. In the present 
state of musical culture, it may not be practicable to join in chant- 
ing all the chants ; but some, at least, should be of such a grade of 
facility that those who- desire may unite. At all events, the music 
should be of that style which will not send the mind wandering into 
the land of operatic fancy, and away from thoughts of Him which 
the words are intended to inspire. No good reason exists, how- 
ever, for depriving the people of the right to sing the hymn tunes ; 
but until clergymen themselves take the matter energetically in 
hand, little can be accomplished. We have never known a church 
in which the minister is indifferent on this subject, where the music 
was appropriate or the people took a proper part in (he singing. 

It is a shame that so many of our churches are little better than 
ecclesiastical opera houses, where are presented, in semi-religious 
guise, all the popular airs from the operas which are constantly 
represented throughout the country. To this and similar criticisms 
there is a flippant reply that the devil should not have all the good 
tunes, as if good tunes are to be found only in the frivolous meas- 
ures of the modern opera. We doubt very much if the introduction 
of these tunes is provocative of a worshipful spirit. " Batti, batti," 
has been incorporated into our modern hymn and tune books, and 
we question if this association of " Don Giovanni " with sacred 
words is likely to fix the thoughts of the singer on things devo- 
tional. " Traviata," another opera with a not dubious moral ten- 
dency, is also made to do duty in the choir ; while selections from 
"Martha," Meyerbeer's " Prophete," " Robert le Diable " (the 
devil transferred from the stage to the church), "La Dame 
Blanche," " Der Freischutz," and many others, are in frequent 
use. In a church in New York in which the music was made for a 




and gathered hundreds of thousands into the fold upon whom mere 
preaching would have made no impression. 

We have before given some suggestions as to the best way to 
secure good church music ; and as this is the season for changes, a 
few words now will be timely. And first, a good music committee, 
of which the pastor should be chairman ex officio, is very desirable. 
This may seem to be easy to get, but experience proves that a 
good committee is so rare as to be almost a natural curiosity. It is 
the custom, after filling all the prominent offices, to elect a com- 
mittee from the residue — a compliment, ordinarily, to some of the 
disappointed candidates for other positions, who have this sop 
thrown to them to keep them quiet. As a rule, they know nothing 
of music. Their knowledge of crotchets is confined exclusively to 
those they discover in the heads of other people ; a bar is a place 
where unconverted men go to get drinks ; a staff is a pilgrim's 
walking-stick ; notes are obligations which may be. discounted and 
are perpetually falling due ; scales are an apparatus for weighing ; 
a measure is a yard stick ; triplets are a lusus natures ; major is an 
officer ; minor is a digger ; sharps are confidence men ; and flats 
are their victims ; and a rest is the relief which follows the second 
hymn when they settle themselves for a comfortable nap during 
the sermon. Of such stuff is the average committee made ; and, in 
consequence, there are no meetings, and their services are value- 
less. But good committees, over which the pastors preside in fact 
and not in theory, can make the music of the church in all respects 
admirable. They can supervise the selection of appropriate hymn 
and tune books, with which every congregation should be supplied. 
They can secure the right kind of an organist, who is at least im- 
bued with a religious spirit or a proper reverence for religion and 
the proprieties of the place. Not one of the class which sits behind 
the organ during the sermon, eats pea-nuts and reads Dumas' 
novels. The cordial co-operation of the pastor is of course indis- 
pensable. If he is lukewarm, the singing will 
be fiat and insipid. If he regards the music 
as merely a convenient interlude between the 
readings, prayers and sermon, for which the 
service is really held, the congregation will 
whine the hymns and nod responsively, though 
perhaps not intelligently, to the utterances 
from the sacred desk. Congregational sing- 
ing does not come by grace, but by industry. 
If a church is alive to the desire to make the 
singing general and excellent, some time must 
be devoted to practice. Social church meet- 
ings for this purpose are productive of as much 
good as the prayer meetings ; and when, by 
practice, the singing becomes general, the ef- 
fect on all the church meetings will be most 
marked and delightful. A good choir-rnaster 
is also most desirable : one who will identify 
himself with the church work and not be 
merely a Sunday choir leader. He must be 
in harmony with the pastor, and together they 
should unite in abolishing all frivolous and 
inappropriate music. Indeed, all these things 
seem so easy of accomplishment in the great 
majority of churches, we wonder at the delay 
in this much needed reform. Perhaps, after 
all, we shall have to wait until the singing 
fervor which has taken possession of the Sun- 
day school shall have been carried into the 
church. The coming generation of church 
members will surely do their own singing ; 
then we shall have such a universal paean of 
' joy as shall make the rafters ring and create 
a revolution in the worship of song. 



THE STAG-HOUNDS. 

time the absorbing and drawing feature, "Robin Adair," with 
sacred words, sweetly sentimental, was the "crack song" of the 
leading soprano. We believe the clergyman finally struck for his 
rights, and this ecclesiastical opera company was suddenly dis- 
banded, to the delight of all good people. 

We must not be understood as advocating a style so severely 
simple as to be distasteful. As a people, we are all lovers of mel- 
ody. The great majority, indeed, would not be content with the 
English style, which to us is cold and formal ; yet we have no more 
popular tunes than those taken from the English service. The Ger- 
man choral is sometimes reviled, but the grandest tunes with which 
our hymns are associated are those chorals or modifications of 
them. The works of Bach abound with tunes from which might 
be drawn an abundant supply for the church for years to come. 
Were our modern composers to study him more and the Italian 
opera less, the country would not be plethoric with sentimental 
bosh as it is. 

In these days of reforms, it is high time that a thorough reform in 
church music should be begun. The Episcopal Convention struck 
the right key in the resolution we have quoted. But what is to be 
the test as to what is " light and unseemly music ?" If the clergy- 
man is himself unskilled in music ; if he is unacquainted with the 
origin of the works from which selections may be sung in his 
church ; if, indeed, his uncultured ear finds enjoyment in the 
florid twaddle which organists and choir palm off as appropriate 
music, what hope is there of the improvement toward which this 
movement is directed ? Is it not apparent that more and universal 
attention should be given to the study of music at all theological 
seminaries? The influence of music in the church is as much 
underestimated as is the power of a thorough knowledge of theo- 
logy exaggerated. A man may preach sound doctrine with a 
frigidity that will congeal the hearts of his hearers ; but if he have 
warm congregational singing, it will thaw the ice and bring the 
people into closer relations with Spiritual things. The " singing, 
shouting " Methodists swept the country with a whirlwind of song, 



LORD RONALD'S STAG-HOUNDS. 

Ho ! brave old Dash, white-breasted Bran 1 - 
Two stag-hounds of the purest blood 

That e'er came down, as friends to man, 
From those far years before the flood ! 



Lord Ronald has a princely seat. 
And many a broad square-mile of land ; 

And yet he holds your presence fleet 
The richest guerdon at command. 

Your chain is light, brave Bran and Dash ; 

And though it clinks, it dares not chafe : 
Of silver fine its rings would flash. 

Were that as iron strong and safe ; 

For nothing does Lord Ronald grudge 

To pets whose feet are two or four ; 
And leagues his own proud feet would trudge 

Ere yours should be outworn and sore. 

And well my lord may hold you dear. 

Remembering how your sturdy sire 
One night, without a thought of fear, 

Bore out his heir from whelming fire : — 

How well yourselves have kept at bay 

The wild boar in his angriest rage, 
When, had you turned and fled away, 

In blood had closed his life-time's page. 

Brave dogs ! — true friends ! — old Dash and Bran ! 

God give me those of human mould, 
Who to their pledge of man to man 

With your firm faith will grip and hold ! 

God give me those who at my side 
Will keep the course with steady pace, 

As you, with but the stag-hounds' pride, 
Pursue and win the toughest race ! 

— fohn Hay Furness. 



